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it which he procured may still be seen at his 
house. 

In Raphael's painting we find Poesy seated 
on a throne in the clouds, and her outspread 
wings show that she is ascending. A wreath 
of laurel crowns her head which is turned 
towards the right, while a golden lyre rests in 
her left hand and a book in her right. One 
winged genius is seated by her right side 
holding a tablet inscribed with the word Nu- 
mine, whilst another is kneeling on her left 
with one bearing the legend Afflatur. The 
figure represented is Sacred Poesy, and the 
divine inspiration has found a supreme expres- 
sion in her eyes that are gazing into the dis- 
tance. 

Now we are so fortunate as to have a direct 
testimony for Goethe's fondness for Raphael, 
dating within a year or two of the time when 
he wrote the greater part of Helena, for 
Eckermann tells us : 6 

Er beschaftigt sich mit Rafael sehr oft, tun 
sich immerfort im Verkehr mit dem Besten zu 
erhalten und sich immerfort zu iiben, die 
Gedanken eines hohen Menschen nachzuden- 
ken. 

Certainly Goethe's and Raphael's personi- 
fications do not agree in every particular, 
for Raphael has not represented his Poesy in 
the act of singing, and Goethe mentions 
neither book nor lyre. Yet these are merely 
inherent differences between the Arts of Poetry 
and Painting ; in spirit the two are identical : 
Goethe the Poet did think a thought of 
Raphael the Painter, and reproduced with 
equal beauty in language and verse what his 
model had so loftily expressed with paint and 
brush. 

A. Gerber. 
Earlham College. 



SCHNOERKEL. 

In vol. x, no. 3, of the Publications of 
tne Modern Language Association, Professor 
H. Collitz very ingeniously derives German 
schnorkel from schrenkel, which is connected 
with schrank. Starting as he does from the 
earlier form schverkel, it is quite among the 
possibilities to suppose this a corruption of 
schrenkel. But this is not a natural change, 

6 Gesp) it he, Vol. iii, 6th ed., p. 29, 



and would hardly occur without some outside 
influence. We might easily understand a 
metathesis changing schrenkel. to *schernkel, 
but not so easily to schnerkel. 

The etymology previous! y given by Weigand , 
and adopted doubtfully by Kluge, connects 
schnorkel with O.H.G. suarha and snerhan. 
Of this Collitz says : 

"This etymology is in open conflict with 
Grimm's law, since the guttural in snerhan is 
Germanic h, shifted from Pregermanic k, while 
the guttural in Schnorkel clearly represents 
Germanic k, shifted from Pregermanic g." 

This would settle the question as far as 
Weigand's derivation is concerned if the k 
belonged to the root-syllable, and could not 
be explained in any other way. But that is 
not a safe assumption. Compromise-forms 
arise, or forms which, like ewigkeit, have in- 
troduced a sound from the simplex that does 
not properly belong in the compound. If we 
did not know that -keit was to be divided 
-c-(k)eit, we should deny its relation to -heit. 
A priori, therefore, we cannot discard Wei- 
gand's derivation. This is a matter to be 
settled by evidence. 

Collitz quotes from Kramer's dictionary the 
form schnbrchel, but regards the ch as Upper 
German for k, which it may or may not be. 
Schnbrchel, or rather *schnerchel, is what we 
should expect in a derivative from snarha, 
but schnorkel is not without a parallel. Of 
the derivation of ferkel there can be no doubt; 
but from O.H.G. farh, diminutive farhel1(n), 
M.H.G. verch, verhel, verhelin, O.E. fearh, 
we should expect to find ferchel. But already 
in M.H.G. occur varc, vcrkel, verkelin. It 
will be borne in mind that the h in farh is 
Germanic, and therefore should be expected 
in Low as well as in High German. 

Now the M.L.G. verken, Dutch varken, is 
easily explained as *verhken, the diminutive. 
The form verchel yielded to verkel under the 
influence of L.G. verken, varken. We may 
suppose that the M.H.G. varch was further 
influenced to assume the form varc from the 
diminutive varken or from another word of simi- 
lar meaning, bare. There is also another 
possibility. Varke, plur. verken, occurs as a 
weak masculine. The singular here may have 
been formed from the plural of the diminutive 
w rich was felt as a simplex. From this has 
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come the modern Bavarian (fer fark. It is 
also barely possible that M.H.G. z'tfrc, varkes 
was for an original z^tt:, *varges, I.E. *porkis. 
At any rate it will be seen that considerable 
confusion has crept into this word. 

In like manner schnorkel for *schnerchel< 
snarha may have been influenced by a L.G. 
*snerken<*snerhken. Perhaps Bav. schnur- 
keln (see Benecke, Miiller u. Zarncke, Mhd. 
Wtb. s. v. snirche) points to such a form. It 
is apparent, therefore, that schnorkel is de- 
rivable from snarha without doing violence to 
Grimm's law. It would then be connected 
with the large family of words from the I.E. 
root sno, sne. Cf. Kluge, Et. Wtb., s. v. 
schnur, and Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre , pp. 77 
and 208. 

The confusion of ch and k mferchel: ferkel, 
schnorchel : schnorkel may have been further 
promoted by the interchange of ch and k in 
other words in which ch and k both come 
from Germanic k. This was brought about 
by the development of a vowel in the com- 
bination -rk. Thus O.H.G. stare and starah, 
store and storah, werk and werah, etc., giving 
M.H.G. stare and starch, store and storch, 
were and werch, and N.H.G. stark, storch, 
werk. Where ch occurs, the svarabhaktic 
vowel was present before the High German 
soundshifting. 

Francis A. Wood. 
Chicago. 



NOTE ON ALFRED'S Cura Pastoralis. 
In Alfred's version of Gregory's preface to 
the Cura there is an inserted phrase, ond hira 
gedcef bion, which seems to have puzzled the 
commentators and lexicographers, all of whom 
see in the adjective ge&csf only the sense of 
'satisfied,' 'approving,' which is exactly the 
reverse of the sense required by the connection 
in this place. Sweet translates 'and subdue 
them,' but says in a note that this is purely 
conjectural, and gives the suggestions of Skeat 
and Lumby, the former of whom proposes 'be 
their help, that is, their amender or corrector,' 
and the latter, (comparing " ic eom gepafa" 
in the Boetius), ' be convinced of them.' 

It seems a little strange that the passage in 
the Boetius did not suggest the meaning, for 
' ic eom gepafa,' cited by Lumby, translates 



fateor. The phrase in the Cura, without 
question, has the same meaning, and we may 
translate: ' The fourth is that he should be 
willing to recognize his own faults and to ac- 
knowledge them.' 

The phrase gepafa beon occurs often in the 
Boetius, and a comparison will show the 
meaning clearly. Instances are xxvi, 2, ac 
hwi ne eart pu his gepafa? (Lat. quidni 
fatearef); xxxiv, 12, we sceolon beon nede 
gepafan : ibid. d~/?s pu wczre nu gepafa ; 
xxxiv, 2, ic eom gepafa, (Lat. accipio, cf. Hor. 
Sat. i, v, 58); xxxiv, 3, ic his was <zr gepafa; 
xxxiv, 9, ic eom gepafa, (Lat. assentior). In 
all these Fox translates 'be convinced,' which, 
to be sure, does not differ much from the 
exact meaning, which is ' admit ' or ' acknowl- 
edge ' the truth of a statement or argument 
used by another. 

There can be no doubt, I think, of the con- 
nection of the adjective and the noun, or of 
the identity of meaning in the two phrases. 
It may not be amiss, however, to call attention 
to the fact that the later lexicons treat the 
stem-vowel of o~afian, gepafa, etc., as short. 
This removes the difficulty which troubled 
Sweet ; (see note in his edition of the Curd). 
F. A. Blackburn. 
University of Chicago. 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPU- 
LAR LATLN e LNTO FRENCH ei, oi. 
I. Pronunciation. 
The development referred to in the title of 
this article constitutes one of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of the dialect of the Ile- 
de-France and, at the same time, one of the 
most puzzling subjects for investigation known 
to students of Old-French philology. Tenta- 
tive explanations of the phenomenon have 
been made in numerous articles, in many 
paragraphs of historical French grammars 
and in several dissertations. The object of the 
present writer is to invite attention to a possi- 
ble solution that was suggested to him in part 
in the course of a critical reading of certain 
passages of a book which, on account of the 
many practical points of view of its author, is 
to be recommended to theorizers in the line of 
Gallic linguistics: I refer to the work of M. 
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